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AU REVOIR 


Another school year draws to its close. The Sachem, who *‘sees 


ail—knows all,’’ reviews the past year with satisfaction. He feels that 
the school ‘‘as a whole is very prosperous.’’ It has been a year filled 
with accomplishments for M. H. S. Above all, it has been a year of 
happy comradeship among the students. The Sachem himself has 
crown and prospered. Looking forward to an even brighter future for 
next year, he wishes all a pleasant vacation, and making a modest 
bow, says ‘‘ Au revoir.’’ 


ADIEU 


Not so fortunate as the Sachem are the Class of 1930. For us it is 
not ‘‘Au revoir’’ but ‘‘Adieu.’* The four years which it once seemed 
would be so long and difficult have sped by all too swiftly. It is not 
easy to say goodbye to our Alma Mater. The pain of leaving is so great 
that we feel a strange sense of kindness toward the faculty overcoming 
us. We have had our good days (when we bluffed successfully) and 
our bad days (when we returned on Tuesday afternoons) ; but in spite 
of book reports, written lessons, ete., our high school days have been 
happy ones. And now, wishing ‘‘dear old M. H. S.’’ the best of health 
and happiness in years to come, we reluctantly say ‘‘ Adieu!”’ 

—A. W. ’30 
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M. H. 8. SCHOOL SONG 
Tune, The Old Guard 


We come in the strength of the tide of youth, 
A never-ending throng. 
Our hearts are aglow with the search for truth, 
And our lips overflow with song. 
We dread not the future, we welcome its strife— 
No labor too hard for our quest; 
For the danger we face is the danger of life, 
And the strong do not ask for rest. 
Chorus: 
All through our school days, work and play together 
Make of us comrades, build us anew. 
Fleeting are the bright days, brief is sunny weather : 
Now we’!ll work for M. H.S. with fearless hearts and true. 


Hail to the river that glides past the school, 
And the ‘spring at the foot of the hill; 

The forest where Red Men long had rule 

Ere the White came with fort and mill. 

Our playground lies fair in the sunshine today, 
With color and shouting filled ; 

The wind sweeping down bears laughter away 


From playtime’s joyous thrill. 


Oh, some of us surely will win to the heights 
And some will be leaders of men. 

Tho’ many must follow, we’ll follow the right ; 
If we fall, we will rise again; 

For we have the future to build on this soil, 
And we are the builders of worth; 

We are forging the weapons, with study and toil, 


That will help us to conquer the earth. 
—Herbert L. Wilber 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 


In a tiny country section far from the city was an old-fashioned 
home. Behind this house was a beautiful garden. It is overgrown 
with weeds now, but once it was an everb!ooming bit of Paradise. It 
had been planned by a stalwart youth who had never lived to see its 
completion. But his lassie, remembering his vision of how it would 
look, had spent hours, weeks, months, years finishing it. She, too, 1s 
dead now; but, if you have the eyes of a dreamer, follow me, and look 
in and beyond the weeds. 

An archway of brown stems, as of a withered grape vine, reclining 
against a rain-beaten trellis—But wait! Those may be brown stems 
now, but they used to be blooming, crimson roses! Can’t you see them 
with the bees busily trying to steal their fragrance? How pure the 
white trellis looks as its fresh paint glstens where the sun ean strike it 
through the mass of roses! Ah! but the sun is now vanished behind a 
cloud and the vision fades. 

Let us enter. Don’t kick so impatiently at that clod of grass and 
dirt. Can’t you see the inquisitive, dancing faces of the pretty pansies 
looking up at you? Every morning they greeted their mistress by re- 
flecting the sun’s bright rays in their tiny faces of royal purple and 
eold. The pungent odor of the narcissus greets our nostrils, and we 
are drawn along by it until we find the flowers—pale before a back- 
eround of lively marigold. We are loath to move on, but the four 
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© clocks are tinkling their delicate bells. From the opposite side of 
the path pert nasturtiums try to imitate them. How bright the world 
is! Let us hunt for some violets. Here they are. How near to Nature 
one fee's when kneeling and fondling the cool blossoms of dainty vio- 
lets! 


The sun has gone. It’s getting dark—What am I doing here in 
ithe evening when the earth is wet with dew? What am I doing, kneel- 
ing here handling sticks and weeds? Have I dreamed a dream? No, 
J have only been carried away by the beauty of Nature’s former home. 
It is ugly now, but it was once beautiful. I, the sceptica!, know now 
how it looked! May I take the lesson to heart and always see the 
beautiful in the drab, every-day views and happenings of life! 


—Virguma Sass 730 


THE STORM 


About the hour of midnight 
The moon turned a sickly green, 
And forty minutes later 

The stars could not be seen. 


The wind died down to nothing, 
And just before the gale 

Every hand aboard the ship 
Was called to shorten sail. 


Then the cyclone was upon us 
With its fury and its power, 

And it lashed and tossed the vessel 
For what seemed like many an hour. 


But the ship was stanchly built; 
So it weathered out the gale. 
And when the sunlit morning came, 
"Twas decked with snow-white sail. 
—Joseph Cleveland 733 
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A WEST-INDIAN LANDMARK 


On the island of Curacoa there is a small bay that is walled in 
by high lava cliffs, on one of which stands an old fortress, a reminder 
of the days of piracy. Until one is well in the harbor, the fort 1s not 
noticeable, as it blends with the lava cliffs from which its breastworks 
and towers were made. The natives say it was a pirate stronghold built 
by one of Morgan’s fo'llowers. There is only one possible entrance to 
this fortification, and that is through a passage hewn through the cliff 
to the fort above. There are long guns, now useless with age, mounted 
cn its walls that could easily have commanded the whole harbor. Back 
from the fort is a large building made from blocks of stone. This strue- 
ture could shelter two hundred people in case of siege. 

With the passing of the Spanish control of the West Indies, times 
have changed. Beneath this landmark of the past, three large oil docks 
now stretch out into the sea, from which tankers are always loading. 
Seamen visit the old fort, look at the guns, and see if they can find a 
souvenir; then return to their ships, marvelling at the changes that 
have taken place on land and sea. 3 

—Multon Jones, 7380 


THE SPRING SONG 


Mary Lane sighed deeply as she closed her music book. ‘‘ Mendel- 
ssohn may have been all right in his time, but not for me. Here I’ve 
wasted a whole hour trying to work out The Spring Song, and all I 
make out of it is a lot of arpeggios chasing each other over the key- 
board. I promised I would play for an hour, and I have. It’s so 
nice out, I guess I’ go for a walk.’’ With these words she snatched 
up her sweater and hurried out. 

After supper the Lane family gathered in the living room to spend 
a quiet evening at home. Mr. Lane was stretched out in his chair read- 
ing, and Mrs. Lane, on the other side of the fireplace, was sewing and 
listening to the radio. Mary was seated at the desk doing algebra. Mrs. 
Lane, who was a music lover, had tuned in for the hour of musie 
appreciation. ‘‘This evening’s program will be given over to the works 
of Mendelssohn,’’ the announcer was saying. Mary groaned and gave 
her undivided attention to her algebra. The next time she looked up, 
the announcer was telling the story of the musician. In spite of her- 
self she listened, for it was very interesting. For the first time she 
began to think of Mendelssohn as a real person. 
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‘‘There is a knock at the door. In comes a jovial fellow in a long- 
tailed coat, lugging a huge bass viol. Then other faces and other 
instruments appear in the doorway. Chairs are brought out, music- 
stands arranged; and then someone says, ‘Let Felix conduct this after- 
noon. He has a new composition of his own, he tells me, and here is 
the music.’ A small curly-headed boy of nine leaves the piano and 
mounts the piano bench to conduct this fireside orchestra. . . . The 
years roll by. Once more we find Mendelssohn conducting—not a fire- 
side orchestra this time, but the famous Gewandhau Orchestra. . . 
Mendelssohn died in 1847, but his music lives on, a beautiful memorial. 
The first number of this evening’s program will be The Spring Song, 
one of the most famous of his compositions.’’ 

The opening bars of The Spring Song broke the silence of the Lane 
living room. The paper, unheeded, fell from Mr. Lane’s hands; his 
wife’s sewing lay in her lap; and Mary, forgetting her algebra, sat 
entranced as she listened. Was this the piece she had so clumsily tried 
to play that afternoon? She resolved to try it again in her next 
practice hour. Unless she could play it to sound like this, she would 
never touch it again; for it was too beautiful to be murdered. 

The next day in assembly Mr. Sharp, the principal, announced that 
the annual contest for the Steinway piano would take place in Jordan 
Hall, May the twenty-seventh. The contestants this year were to be 
high-school students only, and he hoped there would be many who 
would be interested enough to try. For the rest of that day Mary 
was quiet and thoughtful. She was thinking of the contest and the 
possibility of entering. Dare she try to play The Spring Song? It 
seemed too wonderful and too far out of reach. But if she tried? 

The following days were busy ones for Mary. Every spare mo- 
ment was spent at the piano. Her friends were very much astonished 
when she refused invitation after invitation, always saying she was 
too busy. What could it possibly mean? Was she keeping something 
from them? 

At last the great day arrived. The hall was crowded to its doors. 
Three o’clock sounded, and the first player came on the stage. Soon 
it was Mary’s turn. The stage door opened, and a young girl dressed 
in green entered. The audience stirred. Who was this? Some one 
making her first public appearance, evidently. Shyly Mary took her 
seat at the piano. Could she move the great throng of people? 
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She sat there for several moments, trying her best to compose her- 
self. Stealing another glance at the audience, she lowered her hands 
to the keyboard. <A breathless hush fell upon the audience. Clearly, 
with a certain delicate crispness, Mary struck the opening bars of The 
Spring Song. The arpeggio tones seemed to sparkle as dewdrops in the 
morning sun, while the principal tones were crowning ones. The 
listening crowd held their breath, as this wee elf-like person, dressed in 
ereen and looking as if she had stepped from mythland, played the 
immortal Spring Song. The last eight measures were played with a 
sudden power and passion which electrified the assembly. Mary struck 
the last chord in quick staccato; then rose, turned from the piano, and 
was leaving the stage, when a sudden burst of applause broke from 
the audience. She hesitated, paused; looked at the crowd as though 
surprised to find them there. Then, as a slow smile dawned in her eyes 
and passed to her lips, she moved on. Again the crowd called her back, 
and Mary smiled her thanks. 


The program continued until the iast contestant left the stage. Then 
the director announced that there would be a short pause while the 
judges made their decision. The audience ta!ked in hushed tones. They 
discussed the technic, the rhythm, the stage deportment, and the 
choice of selections the students had made. Then they fell to discussing 
this new girl, so appropriately dressed in green, who had played The 
Spring Song. 

Once more the director appeared. He announced that the judges 
had chosen Mary Lane as the winner of the Steinway piano. The stage 
door reopened and Mary entered. A wonderful light shone in her eyes, 
and she smiled as she came forward to shake hands with the director. 
Someone came down the aisle with a great bouquet of flowers, which 
he presented to Mary. Standing there on the stage, with the flowers 
casped in her arms, she looked like the Spirit of Spring. 

—Hazel Maxim, 30 


SECRETS 


What’s in your heart let no one know, 
Nor to your friends your secrets show; 
For when your friends become your foes, 
Then all the world your secret knows. 
—Ivndora Norton 733 
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TO LINDBERGH 
A lonely spirit skims the white-capped wave, 
Through fog and mist serenely holds his course, 
Above a sea that strives with giant force 
To drag him down into an unknown grave. 
No fear is there within this daring heart; 
Such courage as is seldom-.found in man 
Is his, traversing the broad ocean’s span, 
Though New from Old by many leagues it parts. 
In quiet mood, of this great deed I dream. 
I wonder much at what may come to pass 
From what to many men perhaps will seem 
A fruitless risk with no results that last. 
Yet I believe that in one day and night 
A great highway was opened by his flight. 

—Norman Landstrom ’30 


A COUNTRY TELEPHONE LINE — 


Operator, operator, are you dead 
Or are you just asleep? 
I’ve rung for nearly half.an hour 
And haven’t heard a peep. 
Oho! So there you are at last, 
' Conscious again, mayhap. 
I’d like to lead a life like yours, 
The whole day long to nap. 
I want number XYZ. 
What? I said XYZ. 
You act as if you were stone deaf. 
It wasn’t XYP. 
Hello! Is this Miss Ida Smith? 
Did you hear about Miss Jones? 
What was that? Smith’s grocery store? 
I didn’t say fish bones. 
Land sakes! I don’t believe I read 
That telephone number right. 
Oh, well! I might as well hang up 
And try some other night. 
—Donald Welch ’30 
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DAN 

Jim Moore frowned as he ealled Dan and headed toward home. 
Jim was mad, but he had reason to be, having just paid fifty dollars 
for a foxhound that wouldn’t follow anything but rabbits. 

‘Come here, you cur!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Believe me, the next person 
that comes alone and says he wants a dog is going to get you as a 
present; and if he won’t take you as a present, well—. But somebody 
will probably take you.’’ 

Dan came in and followed at Jim’s heels with an ‘‘ I-did-the-best- 
I-could’’ expression on his gentle face. He was a large, strongly built 
dog with all the points that go to make a fine hound, but lack of train- 
ing seemed to be his Waterloo. 

The skies had been overcast all day, and now the light was swiftly 
leaving the forest, as it usually does on winter days. Jim instinctively 
quickened his pace as he bent low to escape being hit by overhanging. 
boughs of the giant pines. Here and there a squirrel chattered as he 
hunted busily for his evening meal. Suddenly a rabbit darted across 
the path. Dan, making a dive for it, was off while his master tried 
vainly to call him back. 

‘‘Well, go ahead,’’ muttered Jim. ‘‘ "T'wouldn’t be losing much if 
you did get lost.’’ 

It was now quite dark, but this did not bother Jim much, as he 
had never been lost in all his forty-five years. He walked briskly on, 
whistling. Suddenly he felt himself sinking downward. Where was 
he? he asked himself. What was this hole? He didn’t remember any 
spring hole like this. He floundered around in the mud, grasping for 
sticks or anything he cou'd lay his hands on; but he realized he was 
sinking. Then he called for help, called a dozen times. A sickening 
sensation came over him as he slowly sank; but still he called. 

Suddenly he heard a crash in the underbrush. As the figure 
came near, he saw it was Dan. The dog ran around barking for a 
moment, and then he saw his master. Grabbing Jim’s coat s'eeve in his 
mouth, he pulled and pulled, straining every muscle. Finally—it © 
seemed like several hours afterward—Jim came to, finding himself on 
solid ground, with Dan licking his face. He got up slowly, hardly 
knowing what happened, and started home. When he came to his cabin 
door, he suddenly realized what Dan had done, and bending down, he 
patted the dog. ‘‘I guess I take back what I said about selling you, 
Dan,’’ he said softly. ‘‘I’ll keep you as long as I live.’’ 

And Jim Moore still has Dan, whom he ealls the bravest and most 
intelligent dog in the world. —LeRoy Stevens ’32 
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CONTRAST 
Over the dark gray level plain 
To the dark gray peaks beyond, 
We follow the course of the dusky road 
As it stretches on and on. 


A dark gray eloud of dust springs up; 
Then a bright blue car goes by, 
And a pretty bird with silver wings 
Flies across the silver sky. 
-——Hlizabeth Masters ’3 


THE JOYOUS SPRING 
The robin is here with his cheery note; 
The bluebird sines with a swelling throat. 
The frogs are peeping with gay delight, 
And keep the chorus throughout the night. 
The mayflowers dwell among the hills, 
And peeking through are the daffodils; 
The crocus is up and ready to bloom. 
Oh! the joyous spring cannot come too soon! 
—Lydia Cobb 782 


MY RHYME 
J never was born to be a great poet, 
And the best of it is, I really know it. 
I don’t feel the urge to make rhymes or verse 
About robins or elm trees, or something worse. 


And so, when they told me I must have a rhyme, 
I was full of despair and had quite a time. 

I looked through Webster from beginning to end. 
But found that he had no ideas to lend. 


And so here I sit, from morning till night, 
Just thinking and thinking with all my might. 
But the mark that I’ll get after all this fuss 
Wont be any higher than an old D plus. 
—Mary Allison ’30 
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FOOLISH ? 

‘‘Good morning.”’ 

The ax of Brooks Dawson fell with increasing regularity, although 
he managed to mutter ‘‘Mornin’,’’ a bit grudgingly it seemed to the 
stranger as he stood watching the pile of firewood mount simultane- 
ously with the falling of the ax. Clop-clop-clop. 


‘“‘This stick is not so easy,’’ thought the stranger. Clop- cldee clop. 

Another man would have tried a new vein in the wood to make 
his split, but Dawson continued. Clop-clop-clop. The stranger re- 
flected that here was a stubborn man. Finally the stick snapped and 
yielded. With a grunt of satisfaction the man straightened up, and 
suddenly becoming loquacious, said, ‘‘ Where you goin’?”’ 

‘‘Boston,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I come from down Cape way. Name’s 
Whitefield.’’ 

‘‘Mine’s Dawson. Hungry?’’ 

‘‘No. I spent the night with your neighbor Claxton and had 
breakfast with him. He spoke of you—said I’d recognize your place 
by the new house. He warned me of the Indians. Is there any 
danger ?’’ | 

‘“No,’’? answered Dawson emphatically ; ‘‘Claxton would run from 
his own shadow. He’s thought and dreamed Indians ever since he 
came here from Plymouth, six years ago. Indians—rot!’’ Reassured, 
the stranger went on to speak of other things, the weather, his trip 
to Boston. 

‘‘Hey there, Brooks! Pack up your duds and hurry up to the 
TOLL ee 

‘*Mornin’, Jim. What’s the rumpus?’’ calmly demanded Dawson 
of the big man who had ridden into the clearing, apparently laden with 
all the movable objects his home had contained. 

‘*Indians,’’ shouted Jim Kerry, ‘‘Indians! They burned Bill’s 
cabin last night, and I wonder they didn’t take mine. The thievin’ 
devils stole two of my horses. I’m lucky to have this one left. Hurry 
up. Come along with me. Stranger, I don’t know who you are or 
where you’re headin’ for, but you won’t go far, with the redskins on 
the rampage. I’d advise you to come with me and Brooks.”’ 

During this speech Dawson remained immovable. At last he said, 
‘*Go ahead, Jim. Don’t wait for us. We’ll be along later.’’ 

‘‘ All right, but don’t waste any time.’’ And Big Jim rode away. 
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After he had gone, Dawson surveyed his small domain and then 
addressed Whitefield. ‘‘Stranger, I built that house from cel'ar to 
ridge pole, and I’m not going to leave it to be burnt by those sneakin’” 
Indians. I don’t thmk Kerry knows what he’s talkin” ’bout, anyway. 


I haven't seen a redskin in a month. You can go if you want. I’ll 
Siay.* 


The stranger thought of the lonely ride to Nemasket, and, to do 
him justice, of the danger to this man if he remained alone. After a 
short pause he said, ‘‘Reckon I’ll keep you company tonight. The 
woods will probably be clear tomorrow and I ean go on. If there is 
any trouble here tonight, then two muskets are better than one.”’ 


“Thanks, Whitefield. Guess I’) feel safer with your company,” 
admitted Dawson. 


The rest of the day was spent in splitting fire-wood and rails, and 
in the late afternoon in caring for the animals. The stranger did his 
share, according to custom, to pay for his keep. During the day three 
other settlers passed through Dawson’s clearing. None seemed so 
disturbed as Jim Kerry, but they had not wished to expose their 
families to any unnecessary danger. The two left at the cabin felt 
somewhat reassured; but as evening fell, they both cast anxious 
glances at the surrounding thickets. They talked to each other with 
wn assumed cheerfulness, however, and after a good supper went to 
bed, Dawson assuring his guest that there was no danger, but never- 
theless placing his musket within easy reach. 


Later—‘‘Dawson, I say, Dawson, what’s that noise?’’ 


‘Wind. Shut up,’’ snapped Dawson; and in a moment the cabin 
again resounded to his snores. 


Whitefield was unconvinced and remained wide awake, wishing 
himself anywhere but where he was. <A distinct rustling of soft foot- 
falls brought him bolt upright in bed. Again he waked Dawson and 
implored him to listen. Dawson roused himself sufficiently to speak 
contemptuously of ‘‘people that get scared of a puff of wind’’; but his 
discourse was interrupted by the sound which had wakened the visitor. 


Dawson leaped out of bed and in a whisper told Whitefield to 
guard the north end of the house, while he guarded the south. ‘‘Shoot 
‘em,’’ he said. ‘‘Scare the livin’ daylights out of ’em.’’ 
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Ne sound ensued for several minutes, until the crack of Dawson’s 
eun announced the doom of a flitting figure that had crossed the moon- 
lit glade. Thrice more he fired, and once Whitefield shot with satis- 
factory results. King Philip’s army was reduced by five. Expectantly 
the men waited at their posts for the war whoops that would portend 
the coming of a larger band and, incidentally, the end of their lives. 
he Indians, however, had apparently been surprised to find the cabin 
inhabited, and having no stomach for a fight when there were so many 
unguarded and empty houses to be burned, did not return. The two 
kept their vigil until the sun rose and the danger of a surprise attack 
was gone. 

His host was busily engaged in preparing breakfast when White- 
field said nervously, ‘‘I believe these woods are full of Indians. I 
can’t go on to Boston. They’ll come back here tonight again. Let’s 
20 to the fort.”’ 

‘‘No heathen are goin’ to destroy my property. You ean go.”’ 

‘‘Look here, Dawson. You can’t defend this place alone. A dozen 
men couldn’t. I’m not fool enough to stay here and be butchered.’’ 

‘‘T’m not askin’ you to stay,’’ answered Dawson. 

‘‘No, but I’m asking you to use your head and get out while you 
can. What’s a house and barn and a few animals compared to your 
hfe? Get your stuff together and we’ll start for Nemasket right after 
breakfast.’ 

‘‘Breakfast’s ready. Go to it.’’ And so the argument was broken 
off, Whitefield thinking himself victorious since ‘‘silence means con- 
sent.’ 

After the meal he said confidently, ‘‘ Well, let’s start getting things 
together.’’ 

‘“T’ll stay. Thanks for stayin’ last night. I’ll come up if they 
burn the cabin.’’ 

Stupefied, Whitefield gazed at his host; but remembering the epi- 
sode of the stick of wood on the morning before, decided that Dawson’s 
mind was made up, and, packing his few belongings together, set out 
for the fort with only one more demand to Dawson to save himself. 
That matter was settled. Dawson waved goodby to his guest as he rode 
out of the clearing, and then turned back to the wood pile. 

For two weeks the people of the countryside were confined to the 
stockade. When the Indians had finally been driven off and the people 
had gone back to their homes (or to the places where their homes had 
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been), Brooks Dawson was not one of them. However, the green grass 
which grew that next spring on the lot which had been his attested the 
fact that the Indians had paid a high price for the life of this brave 
settler. 

Roger Whitefield, while visiting friends in Boston and talking of 
his adventures on his way to the city, remarked that he had met an 
American colonist who possessed that bullheaded tenacity peculiar to 
bulldogs and Englishmen. —Alfred Wood, ’30 


THE PLEASURES OF LOAFING 


Do you like to loaf? Ido. It is my favorite pastime. Just think 
of lying in bed on a cold, icy, wintry morning, in a warm, soft, cozy 
little bed, so warm and soft that it gives you an excruciating, agonizing 
torture of the mind merely to reflect on getting up in the frigid, blood- 
chilling air. You decide you must get up after one long, long stretch 
and an enormous yawn. You throw back the bed clothing and start 
to sit up. Brrr-rr-r-rrr! The chill of the arctic, the antarctic, and 
the stellar space regions assails you. You hastily pull on the clothes 
again and cuddle up under them. 

Oh, can you ever get warm again? Will you ever feel comfo— 
*“William, come down here THIS INSTANT!”’ calls a stentorian voice 
from the bottom of the stairs. 

‘‘Yes, Father,’’ you say in a weak, dwarfish voice muffled by the 
blankets. You quickly get up and fall into your clothes. It’s the end 
of a perfect day. 

Or imagine being on a coral island in the South Seas, surrounded 
by coo!, delicious drinks, a radio, a shady and breezy palm grove, and a 
beautiful, sandy-bottomed pool with the water at that temperature 
which is so necessary to perfect enjoyment. Under you is a soft, 
smooth, mossy carpet, and around you not a living being can be seen, 
whether fly, mosquito, or human creature (which is often just as 
bothersome ) . 

There are no encumbrances, such as uncomfortable clothing or 
other restrictions of civilization. At your hand is a pile of the latest 
books, of just the type which pleases you most. There is not to be 
found a single obstruction to happiness, such as salesmen, pedlers, bill 
collectors, book reports, essays, or chapters of Cicero. 

Now it’s time to wake up. —Rollin Morse ’31 
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BUSINESS—THE NEW PROFESSION 


Professor Arthur Ringman spoke to us on March 20 on the New 
Profession, Business. He said that we all should have a goal in life 
and he told us a few facts about the business world. The national 
motto in business is the golden rule. It was a splendid talk and we en- 
joyed it very much. ; 

—M. J.C. 732 
RUBBER 

April 4, Mr. M. D. Kallfelz, who is the assistant manager of the 
Boston branch of the Firestone Rubber Company, gave us a very inter- 
esting lecture about the manufacture of Firestone gum-dipped tires 
and Firestone tubes. The lecture, which was accompanied by motion 
pictures, began with the growing of the rubber trees on the Firestone 
plantation in Liberia. We saw how the latex, or impure liquid rubber, 
is coagulated, washed, and purified; then dried and shipped. Here the 
scene shifted from the tropical countries to the United States. We 
were shown how chemicals are mixed with the rubber; how the rubber 
is formed and placed on the fabric parts of the tire, and then vulcan- 
ized; and finally the completed and wrapped tires appeared on a con- 
veyor, from which they were taken to be shipped to the consumer. 

—R. D. M. ’31 
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Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, president of the World Federation of 
Educational Associations which has done much good in helping to 
secure world peace, gave a talk to the assembly, April 10. As this day 
was the one-hundredth anniversary of the Covered Wagon’s first trip 
west, he told us many of the pioneers’ experiences; he himself as a boy 
had gone west in a covered wagon. Dr. Thomas spoke on ‘‘The Price of 
Suececess.’’ You must work faithfully and earnestly if you wish to be 
a success. This is the price that all men who have made anything of 
their lives have paid. I think it’s worth it, don’t you? 

—A. HE, *33 


MR. MERRIHEW, OLD-TIME SEAMAN, AT COSMOS CLUB 

April 16 at the Cosmos Club, Mr. Merrihew was chief speaker. 
He had sailed on one of the New Bedford whaling ships, and he related 
many incidents about his first trip. The ship was gone for over five 
years, visiting many foreign countries before the return. It had the 
usual amount of hard luck, and at one time was stuck on a coral reef. 
Mr. Merrihew spoke particularly of Singapore, where he stopped for 
some time. The flags of almost every nation could be seen in the 
harbor, and the ships were anchored in much the same way as we-park 
our cars along the side of the road. Another place of interest was the 
island of St. Helena, where Napoleon had been exiled. The harbor of 
St. Helena is V-shaped with high hills on both sides. It is well pro- 
tected so that no ship can enter or leave the harbor without being no- 
ticed. Coming toward home, Mr. Merrihew after having passed the 
equator, encountered the trade winds, and later heavy rains; as a 
result, the ship didn’t have a dry sail for nine months. Finally the 
ship came back once more to New Bedford, where the oil was unloaded 
and the profits divided among the crew. 

—H.M. M. ’30 


ARBOR DAY 

On April 25 an interesting program was given in the Walter 
Sampson Auditorium in the celebration of Arbor Day. The Governor’s 
proclamation was read by Augustus Warren, Jr.; an essay entitled 
‘“The Value of Trees’’ was read by Philip Wilbur; ‘‘Trees’’ by Joyce 
Kilmer was delightfully sung by Polly Drevinsky. The program 
closed with a poem by Van Dyke entitled ‘‘A Salute to Trees,’’ read 
by Mary Joy Crosier. 

—M. K. B. 30 
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CONSULE PLANCO CLUB 

At the last initiation of the C. P. C. the neophytes admitted were 
Rita Souza, Lemira Smith, Celia Paradis, and Stanley Benson. 

Dear Readers: 

You must not think that our meetings are always hilarious. We 
sometimes do hold high-brow ones. And such a meeting was held, 
April 25, in Mr. Tillson’s lecture room. 

_ At the opening of the meeting were played several phonograph 
records sung in Latin, English, and Freneh—all which (of course?) 
were perfectly understood by the learned and cultured audience. 

However, the part of the entertainment most enjoyed was rendered 
by Mr. Wilber, who read selections from Ovid’s poems, affording much 
amusement as well as astonishment. 

Girls! did you know that you are not the only generation of girls 
who have manufactured their complexions in order to entice the atten- 
tions of others? Back in the time of old Rome, things of that nature 
were done practically the same way as now. 

There was also a word to the young men present. It seems that 
the youth of yester years liked to flatter and to be flattered quite as 
much as today. 

The members of the C. P. C. regret that you could not have been 
at this meeting, for we know that you would have enjoyed it as much 
as we. Sincerely yours, 

—M. K. B. 730 


THE SOPHOMORE SOCIAL 
The Sophomore social held April 28 was certainly a success. The 
entertainment consisted of a delightful skit called ‘‘A Pair of Luna- 
tics,’’ enacted by Harriet Keith and Richard Alger; a reading, ‘‘June 
Jones,’’ by Eleanor Bryant; some charming songs sung by Marjorie 
Harrington; and a cornet solo by Frederick Eldridge. The hall was 
decorated very prettily in springtime colors. The refreshments were 
even better than usual. If the Sophomores give such an enjoyable 
social next year, we shall be well satisfied. 
—-M. J.C. 732 
On May 1 Miss Esther Erickson from the state nutrition depart- 
ment spoke to the pupils of the school. She told of the importance of 
having a well balanced diet. This diet should contain all of the seven 
vitamins. Miss Erickson said that teeth decay because they are not 
getting enough of a certain vitamin. —J. H. 31 
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HUMANE DAY 
On Tuesday, May 18, Humane Day was observed by a program in 
assembly. The first number was a reading, Longfellow’s ‘‘The Bell of 
Atri,’’ by Nathalie Thibault. Arthur Cerda gave an entertaining talk 
on ‘‘Our Treatment of the Animal World,’’ and Gwendolyn Hill gave 
e reading arranged from ‘‘Arnault, the Homing Pigeon,’’ by Seaton- 


Thompson. The program closed with the playing of a victrola record, 
‘“Listen to the Mocking Bird.”’ —G. 8. ’ 


COSMOS CLUB 

May 14, the members of the Cosmos Club were so fortunate as to 
hear a talk given by Mr. Forrest Thomas on his personal experiences 
in the World War. 

Mr. Thomas portrayed vividly the world’s greatest disaster, giving 
his experience from the time he left the training camp, until the Arm- 
istice was signed. The methods of advance to the front, the insuffi- 
ciently equipped hospital trains, and especially the trials of living in 
the trenches and the terrible work wrought by the shells and gas 
bombs were so well pictured that I am sure everyone present made a 
silent vow that he would do every bit he could to prevent such another 


terrible catastrophe. 
—M. K. B.’ 


SACHEM AFFATRS 
May 15, an electoral committee from the Sachem staff and the 
Student Body at large chose Lemira Smith editor-in-chief of the 


Sachem for next year, and Stanley Benson business manager. 
—N. T. ’30 


SUB-FRESHMAN DAY 

Sub-Freshman Day was observed May 16. The eighth-year pune 
of Carver, Plympton, North Lakeville, Assawompsett School, Pratt 
Free School and Bates School arrived at the high school at 10 o’clock. 
The guides, Senior Pro Merito pupils, led groups of the visitors through 
the building. At 11 o’clock the latter were conducted to the audi- 
torium, where they were addressed by Superintendent Cushing and 
Principal Mack; also by several Seniors. Viola Caswell spoke on musieé 
in the high school, Charlotte Smith on scholarship, Stanley Ware on 
athletics, and Alfred Wood on the Sachem. 
, —N.T.’ 
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THE LEAGUE MEETING AT MILTON 


The Southeastern Massachusetts League of School Publications 
held its final meeting for this school year on May 21 at Milton High 
School. Stanley Benson, future business manager of the Sachem, was 
elected vice-president of the league. The usual program was carried 
out including department meetings, general assembly supper, and an 
entertainment. The speaker of the evening was Mr. Rollo W. Brown, 
professor of English at Harvard and Radcliffe. Mr. Brown, an author 
of note, was indeed able to handle the subject ‘‘Creative English.’’ He 
illustrated his talk with true stories of life. The Sachem was repre- 
sented by Mildred Bowman, Stanley Benson, Arleen Egger, Lemira 
Smith, Rollin Morse, Nathalie Thibault and Polly Drevinsky; also the 
teacher advisers, Miss Chrystal Chase and Mr. Ernest Thomas, and 
Principal Alfred R. Mack, who has finished a successful year as the 
ehairman of the League Advisory Board. 

—P. V. D. ’80 


oN Db SUCHSA GOOSH”’ 


A one-act play, ‘‘Not Such a Goose,’’ was presented in the audi- 
torium, May 23, by Miss Doris Chase’s English III-B. The introduc- 
tion was given by Dorothy Robinson. The cast consisted of Rita Souza 
(a sweet, understanding mother); Carmen Cerda (a lovely romantic 
young lady) ; Russell Eaton (a baseball lover, strongly against tennis) ; 
Thalia Forsberg, (a pleasing guest who promises to teach the tennis- 
hater tennis); and Donald Holmes (a shck looking tennis player). 
The audience was kept in gales of laughter from beginning to end of 
the play. —N. T. ’30 


HONORS WON 

The following students have won certificates in their first year 
typing, all tests being for fifteen minutes with not more than five 
errors, Royal and Underwood requiring thirty net words per minute 
and Remington twenty-five: Royal, Underwood and Remington, Ruth 
Anderson, Alice Dennett, Esther Dennett, Jeanette Howes; Royal and 
Remington, Margaret Welch; Royal, Agnes Krikorian, Edith Mayhew ; 
Remington, Charlotte Smith, Hazel Jacques, Helen Hoard, Anna 
Guaraldi, Eunice Allen, Vera Clark, Edith Lind, Norman Fowler, Leah 


Fabbri. 
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“DIDO AND AENEAS” 


Wednesday, May 28, pupils of Latin IV celebrated the two thou- 
gandth anniversary of Virgil’s birth by dramatizing a portion of his 
‘‘Aeneid.’’ Both Mr. Wilbur and the east are to be congratulated for 
splendid acting, and original touches of wit. Queen Dido was played 
most graciously by Geraldine Stafford, while Aeneas was none other 
than Donald Welch. Others in the cast were Norman Landstrom, 
Everett Murphy, Arleen Nolan, Rollin Morse, Madeline Caswell, and 
Cecilia Paradis. Aeneas was shipwrecked and came to Carthage, where 
he met Dido. They fell in love, and were to be married, but the gods 
sent Aeneas off again on his mission. Dido was so stricken with grief 
that she killed herself. The flames of her funeral pyre were visible to 
Aeneas far out at sea. The ways of Queen Dido were not unlike those 
of modern maidens. 

—D. W. 782 


4-H GARDEN CLUB WORK 


Early this spring Mr. Robert Ewing of the 4-H Club spoke to a 
group of students on gardens and 4-H Club work. There are many 
different clubs under the 4-H leadership, but in the spring one of the 
most popular is for garden work. Mr. Ewing spoke of the different 
fairs where the produce raised might be exhibited and entered for the 
prizes. Many members of the clubs have received prizes besides the 
profit they have made from the sale of vegetables and other products 
from their gardens. Those M. H. S. pupils who were interested were 
given cards to sign for application for membership in the club. Per- 
haps some of the Middleboro gardeners can come home with prizes next 
year. We hope so, and we wish them all good luck. 

—H. M. M. ’30 


MR. LORENZO WOOD 
We are grieved to record the passing of Mr. Lorenzo Wood, Chair- 
man of the Middleboro School Board. His genuine interest and quiet 
wisdom will be greatly missed in the councils of our schools. 
—C. M. C. 
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Exchanges 


Dear Exchange Editors, 


The days are marching steadily onward, and soon many of us will 
be bidding farewell to our high school days. At this time, therefore, 
we, the exchange editors of the Sachem, wish to thank the members of 
the League and others for the wonderful co-operation that we have 
received from you this year. As a result of your co-operation our ex- 
change column has been read by the members of our school with more 
interest. 


Hoping you all will have a glorious vacation, we bid you a fond 
adieu until fall. 
Mildred K. Bowman ’80 
Polly V. Drevinsky .’30 


WHAT OTHER SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


Recently an English class at Marshfield High School was supplied 
with the first paragraph of a story and each member was told to finish 
the story in his own way. The results were surprising as you will find 
out if you read ‘‘The Bulletin,’’ the clever paper of that school. 

““The Red and Black’’ of Whitman tells of an active tennis team 
in its school. Quite a novelty! The team was started in 1927 and 
since then has lost only two interschool games. This year the team is 
playing such high schools as Weymouth, Abington, and Bridgewater. 

From Keene High School, Keene, New Hampshire, comes the 
‘‘Enterprise,’’ bringing to us news of the successes of Raymond 
Chappell, a former member of our present Senior class. He is editor- 
in-chief of the school paper and president of the Senior class and holds 
other important offices. This high school is celebrating the silver 
jubilee of its founding this year and the ‘‘Silver Jubilee Number’’ of 
its school paper is well worth reading. 

Some time ago our boys talked of a rifle club; they will surely be 
interested to know that Braintree High has an excellent club. Accord- 
ing to ‘‘The Wampatuck,”’ their magazine, it has been very successful. 
The supplies have been furnished by national headquarters. Are we 
going to have an active rifle club? 
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At Weymouth High School—so the ‘‘Reflector,’’ a well-arranged 
magazine, says—there is to be found a voice-training class among all 
the other classes. The pupils who practice their exercises faithfully 
are given an extra diploma point. The magazine says— ‘‘We are 
sure that at the end of the year we are going to have at least one 
Rudy Vallee or Galli Curci.’’ We wish you success! 

COMMENT BOX 

‘‘The Semaphore,’’ Stoughton High School: An excellent paper! 
We enjoyed your literary department, especially the few scenes entitled 
“The Merchant of Venice, 1930 A. D.’’ A page of cartoons would add 
to your magazine. 

“The Quill,’’ Kingston High School: Why not have a bigger joke 
department? Your French department is good, and better still your 
poetry. Your cover is very attractive. 

‘“‘The Red and White,’’ Rochester, N. H.: Congratulations upon 
a splendid paper! Your cuts are stunning, and we enjoyed your column 
entitled ‘‘Drops of Ink.’’ We think your School News could be writ- 
ten in a more interesting way. 
P.V. D.. 780; Mie 
WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Whois fond of the water? 2.0... Edith Paun 
Who-reminds us of a meadow? |...) Miss Field 
Who is always:followine peoplé?....... 2225 Miss Chase 
What teacher is disagreeable (in name only) ? ................. Miss Cross 
Who always behaves well? ..2.2.22...0050 se Ruth Goodale 
Who reminds us of the chicken yard? 0.000000... ...Norman Fowler 
Who never eats with her knife? ooo. Alberta Faulkner 
Who. i1sabways' on the-way 1) 2) ec ee eee Natalie Cummings 


NO FLITE OF FANCY 

A school teacher instructing her class in composition said: ‘‘ Now, 
children, don’t attempt any flights of fancy. Don’t try to imitate 
the things you have heard, but just be yourselves and write what is 
really in you. 

As a result of this advice, one youngster turned in the following 
composition : 

‘‘T ain’t goin’ to attempt no flite of fancy. I’m just goin’ to 
write what’s in me, and I got a hart, a liver, two lungs, and some other 
things like that. Then I got a stummick, and it’s got in it a pickle, 
a piece of pie, two sticks of peppermint candy, and my dinner.’’ 
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BASEBALL FOR M. H. S. 

April 21, the boys journeyed to Holbrook to open their season... 
With Warren Washburn on the mound and Stan Ware behind the 
bat, they took the bacon away from their entertainers. The boys did 
some fine batting, and at the end of the fifth inning the score read: 
15-5 in our favor. 


The second game of the season was played at home, April 23. This 
time Mansfield came and saw and conquered. Don Kraus did the 
hurling, but was unsuccessful in making the ball dodge the bat of his 
opponents. The final score was: Mansfield 5, Middleboro 3. 

April 25 witnessed another defeat for our team at Fairhaven. 
Reggy Washburn did some dandy hurling at the first of the game, 
and then Don Kraus and Benny Shaw came in and relieved him. They 
came in on the losing, and because of the fatal seventh and eighth 
innings, the Fairhaven team took advantage of a weak moment and 
surged ahead to the tune of 8-4. 

On April 28 the Holbrook team returned the game, and with the 
same success as the first. Benny Shaw fired some fancy balls over the 
plate and made them pretty hard to hit. Stan, as usual, played a fine 
game, catching the hot ones right off the bat. At the end of the 
seventh, the score stood in our favor, 15-9. 

On April 30 the team put up against the Plymouth team on native 
soil. Reggy Washburn and Don Kraus were on the mound, doing their 
best. The game was slightly one-sided; at the end of the ninth inning 
Plymouth was 11 and Middleboro 4. 
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The trip to Falmouth on May 3 did not help our team’s record. 
Ree. Washburn, followed by Kraus and Howes, did some good pitching ; 
but the long ride seemed to have taken the pep out of the rest of the 
team, when it came to fielding, though it certainly did not harm their 
batting ability. The score at the close of the game stood: Falmouth 14, 
MOE eee 


On May 5 the home team took Bridgewater into camp to the tune 
of 10-9. Pitchers Kraus and Washburn were well backed by the team. 
The game was the third win of the season. 


The Orange and Black journeyed to Taunton, May 9. Kraus and Rh. 
Washburn were in the box for Middleboro. After allowing their op- 
ponents to collect sixteen runs in the first two imnings, the boys settled 
down to business, but too late. Score: 16-6. 


On May 14, in the best played game of the season, Middleboro won 
from Rockland, 5-2. The fielders backed pitcher Warren Washburn 
very well, making but few errors during the game. 


The home team entertained Fairhaven, May 16. With Kraus in 
the box, they did some very good entertaining until the sixth inning. 
In this round the enemy scored seven runs, putting the game on the ice. 
The score stood: 11-3 at the end of the game. 


The heavy-hitting Plymouth had little trouble getting ahead of their 
Middleboro visitors on May 17. M. H.S. led for three innings, but in 
the fourth the Plymouth boys scored five runs. Pitchers R. Washburn, 
W. Washburn, and Kraus were on the mound for Middleboro. Score: 
Plymouth 15, Middleboro 9. 


May 24, in a hard played game at Middleboro, Taunton won over 
cur team, 0-3. 


In a thrilling twelve-inning game at home, May 28, our boys were 
beaten by Rockland, 2-1. 


LED HIM A FAST LIFE 


He followed her to the ends of the earth— 


She was the figure on his radiator cap. 
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Alumni Notes 


Corregidor, P. I. 
Aprile 25; 1930 

In response to your request for a message of some kind from these 
parts, | am writing early in the morn, hoping to get a few paragraphs 
written before the heat of the day reduces me to the usual state of 
stupidity. 

Since we have lived here at Corregidor for seven months, the 
features which seemed peculiar at first have become an old story now. 
However, I’ll try to describe somewhat the little I know of this island 
and of the surrounding provinces. 

Corregidor itself is an island thirty miles from Manila. Its area 
is but two and one half square miles, and it rises about five hundred 
feet above sea level. _Whenever we travel here, it’s either going up or 
descending. There are well kept gravel walks about the officers’ quar- 
ters, sixty miles of roads, and a trolley line which connects all inhabit- 
able parts of the island. The latter means of travel is the most popular 
as it costs nothing, and is easy on the limbs. A few officers and civilians 
own cars, but cars are rather more of a care than a help. 

For such a small bit of land, our population seems dense, there be- 
ing approximately eight thousand humans living here. Of these about 
five hundred are officers and their families, three thousand enlisted 
men, and the remainder government employees and natives, the last 
named constituting the largest group. With the exception of house 
servants, all natives live in native villages, or lassios situated on the 
lower levels of the island. The officers’ quarters are all either on the 
four hundred or five hundred foot level. 

Our two main sources of food supplies and other necessities are the 
commissary and the post exchange, both run under government super- 
vision. Doubtless many in the United States would be surprised to 
learn that practically all foods are available here. Of course we don’t 
enjoy fresh strawberries, peaches, plums, ete., and lettuce is hard to 
procure. Our diet varies very little from yours at home. In addition 
to the regular fruits and vegetables, we have cultivated a fondness for 
two of their native fruits, the papaya and the mango, and also for a 
green called pechay. The natives live largely on rice and fish, but 
they also use native vegetables. In some provinces to the south, corn 
replaces rice in native diet. 
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We have been more than pleased with climatic conditions so far. 
Of course we have been enjoying the best season. From October 15th 
to March 15th is the cool season, a season when it almost never rains 
and the monsoon winds blow continually. Sweaters and light wraps 
have been very comfortable at times. 

Now, from March 15 to June 15, we are passing through the hot, or 
dry season when the monsoons have ceased and the temperature is 
higher, averaging 90 degrees or more. Corregidor is so situated, how- 
ever, that there is scarcely a day when it doesn’t have a breeze so that 
we have not suffered from heat as yet any more than many do at home 
during the hot summer days. June 15 introduces the rainy season. 
F'rom then until the middle of October rain may be expected at any 
or all times. Some rainy seasons are worse than others, but the 
majority of the people claim that it’s not too bad. Last year the sun 
shone frequently during those months and this section suffered from 
no severe typhoon. One or two people from the eastern states say 
that they have encountered far worse storms in the United States than 
they have here. 


Manila and its surroundings have not appealed to us as much as 
either Corregidor or Baguio. Manila is a hot city, crowded and very 
difficult to shop in. The streets are filled with the native vehicles, 
eallsas, carrametos, caribou drawn carts, besides many automobiles. 
Except for a few main thoroughfares, the streets and shops are dirty 
and permeated with many unusual and unpleasant odors. The eross 
breeds, mostizars, form a large portion of the city population. In the 
outlying provinces one is much more likely to find the real native. 


We found that the natives around Baguio were a much sturdier 
people physically than the Filipino with whom we come in contact. 
Doubtless their vigor is due to the more rugged country. The native 
intelligence of these people is not of a high order. 


White people who have visited provinces to the south say that the 
Moros are the most distinctive tribe in the southern islands. They have 
not intermingled with other groups and consequently have their native 
customs. The southern island trip is a favorite with people from this 
section. One party who recently made it was overcome to be greeted 
by the Sultan of Sulu attired in golf knickers despite the red fez adorn- 
ing his head. Golf knickers pursue us to the uttermost parts of the 
earth ! 
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We are enjoying our stay here but shouldn’t care to live in the 
islands indefinitely. The Kastern and Western ideas and standards of 
living are too different. We want to hurry, to accomplish something ; 

not so the Filipmo—why should he? Something to eat, a place to 
sleep—and he’s content. 


I should like to take this opportunity to extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations to the Class of 1930, and also to greet the faculty, and the 
lower classmen with whom I spent two very happy years. 


The Sachem appears to be prospering. May he continue to do so. 
We appreciate him in his native headdress when he appears at Fort 
Mills. 
Mary Wood Butler, Class of ’22 


1926 

Louise Bassett graduates from Bates College in June. 

Virginia Cunningham has been chosen a member of the Student 
Council at Bridgewater Normal. 

Harriett Kennedy completes a four-year course at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital in September. 

Mabel Morrissey is just graduated from the Sargent School of 
Physical Education. ) 


1927 
Gladys Wilkie, a junior at Bridgewater Normal School, was re- 
cently reelected secretary and treasurer of the Student Body Organiza- 
tion of that school. 
Miriam MacDonald of Jackson College has been chosen a mem- 
ber of the new Pen, Paint, and Pretzels Society. This is a great honor 


since there are only ten members. 


1929 
Elinor Kinsman, whom we all remember as one of our most de- 
lightful readers, was an entertainer at the banquet of the German Club 


of Boston University. | 
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Jolly Jestin OS 
EL LOCO (The Crazy One) 


Snow was falling in Tampa, 
And polar bears in the trees 
Opened up the fire-place, 

So the monkeys wouldn’t freeze. 


The parrots and the pythons, 
The marmosets and rats, 
Went to call on Walter Hicks 
To borrow his grey spats. 


Rubber boots on sea gulls; 
Overshoes on dogs— 
Ducks put up umbrellas, 
Shelter for the frogs. 


Thunder clouds were rolling 
As black as Barney’s hat; 
Terrible winds were blowing, 
Knocking palm trees flat. 


The Eskimos were freezing, 

The hot spell was so cold; 
Mexicans drank lemonade 

While Christmas bells were tolled. 


But at last the flood abated 

And Sahara’s sands grew dry. 
Mighty hunters threw their spears 
At orange lizards running by. 


And when the land was peaceful, 
All the water drained away, 
Wise guys thought of Prohibition, 
For ‘‘dry’’ the world must stay. 


—Alberto Chase ’30 
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Mr. Hyman (explaining example at the board) : ‘‘Now watch the 
board while I go through it once more.”’ 


Mr. Tillson is trying to explain to a green Freshman that when 
any object drops toward the earth, the earth jumps up to meet it. 


Freshman: ‘‘Sir, do you mean that the earth jumps up to meet 
my foot, when I put it down?”’ 


Mr Titisome vs Hixaciive. 


Freshman: ‘‘But how ean it, if I hold the earth down with my 
cther foot?’’ 


Pert Young Miss to V. Norman Landstrom: ‘‘Norman, will you 
ever grow up?”’ 


V.N. L.: ‘‘ Well,—er,—it seems I’ve gone quite a way already.’’ 


Mrs. Brawn: ‘‘ West, please give the class your opinion of Chile.’’ 
West (very seriously) : ‘‘Feeling cold all over.’’ 


Mr. Phillips, talking to Poly Drevinsky at Concert practice: 
‘Where is your music for the encore?’’ 


P. D. (misunderstanding him): ‘‘That comes after the song.”’ 


Miss Chase: ‘‘ Will you please read your theme, George ?’’ 
George: ‘‘I ain’t got it writ.’’ 

Miss. C: *‘ What?”’ 

Creel Olea Ww Lole ue 

Miss C: ‘‘ What ?’’ 

Ge alain’ teeotteputsonmpeperme 


Mr. Thomas: “Miss Dean, who were the Mugwumps?’’ 


Fanny Dean: ‘‘The Mugwumps were the half-backs (breeds) in 
the previous election.’’ 


Miss Erickson: ‘‘Barter, how did you do the eighth exercise?’ 
Barter; t didn7tedo. it.’ 

Miss Erickson: ‘‘Tinkham, how did you do it?’’ 

Tinkham: ‘‘The same way Barter did.’’ 
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GEO. E. DOANE 


THE HARDWARE MAN 


THE GREATER HUDSON > 


and 


ESSEX THE CHALLENGER 


NEMASKET AUTO CO. 
Bernard S. Howes John G. Howes 


“A GREAT SUCCESSOR TO A GREAT SUCCESS” 
The New 1930 ‘400’ Series 
NASH 
MOTOR CARS 
DRIVE AND RIDE IN THE NEW “EIGHT” 
PERKINS’ GARAGE 
Middleboro and Lakeville 


FARRAR’S 
Home Made 


Ice Cream 
For All Occasions—Wholesale and Retail 
P. G. REED, Prop. 
Phones 8063, 701-M Everett Square 


36 SIE EAY 


SACHEM 


Compliments of 


SCUDDER 


FUEL & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Compliments of 


DR. R. G. BUTLER 


Dentist 


| 


SMART MILLINERY 
for every occasion 


Atways Something New 


Mary L. Hallett 


27 Center St. - Phone 227-W 


Compliments of 


Y. M. C. A. 


Middleboro 


P. H. PEIRCE CO. 


Choice Family Groceries 
101 No. Main St. 
Middleboro, Mass. 

Tel. 90 and 8004-W. 


i 


Compliments of 


TINKHAM’S 


Jewelers Since 1849 


J. E. Robmson 


Registered Optometrist 
Fine Watch and Jewelry Repairing 


Compliments of 


Trade Mark Stores, Inc. 


Agent for Allen-A and Gordon 
Hosiery and Carter’s Under- 
wear. 


Store closes every Thursday at 


12.30 o’clock 


Compliments of 


| Middleborough Trust Co. 


Middleboro. 


THE SACHEM 


Compliments of 


L. O. ATWOOD 


Rock, Mass. 


MAXIM MOTOR CO. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


and 


OVERLAND 


THIBAULT STUDIO 


Photographs Live Forever 


Compliments of 


A. R. GLIDDEN & SON 
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HORSM AN | Compliments of 
THE TAILOR | ee CAFE 


Cleaning and Pressing 


18 So. Main St. 


The 


Leland Carnation Co. 
Flowers and 


Greeting Cards 
for all occasions 


Tel. 786 15 N. Main St. 


Middleboro Clothing Co. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
Holeproof Hosiery 
Hathaway Shirts 


Hansen Gloves 


Your money’s worth every time 


a, 


The Homestead Grocery 


A Variety of Quality Merchandise 
At the Lowest Possible Prices 
with Service Free. 
11 South Main St. 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Tel. 410 


Tel. 


Tel. 652-R| Centre St. 


14 So. Main St. 


'8 North St. 


ICE CREAM PARLOR 
Tel. 227-M 


SOULE 


Furniture — Undertaking 
1834-1929 


Middleboro 


Compliments of 


B. A. KINSMAN 
Quality Dairy 


Tel. 636-W 


The Mutual Agent 
J. A. Bissonnette 


ERVICE 
Garery 
AVING 
Old Reliable Companies 


89-M, 8381-W Middleboro 
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EATMOR The 
Middleboro Gazette 


CRANBERRIES 


Only selected fruit is packed 
under this brand by members 
of the 


New England Cranberry 


Sales Co. 
Headquarters at 


9 Station St. 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Your Local Paper 


Subscription $2.50 per year. 


= 


Compliments of 


C. L. Hathaway & Co. 


Pharmacists and Stationers 


Established 1852 


Automobile Insurance 
Property damage Liability 


Fire and Theft 


Forest E. Thomas 
Insurance of all kinds 


59 Everett St. Tel. 351-M 


WALK-OVER SHOES 


DAN BESSE 


Men’s and Women’s 
Sneakers for Basketball 
Children’s Shoes © 


INSURANCE? 
Then consult 


Thomas & Weston 


aS you would your doctor or 
lawyer. 
Our Insurance Service Means Security 


and Savings for You. 


40 ee eas ety ev 


GEORGE LANG & CO. 


Groceries, Meats and Vegetables 


“GIFTS THAT LAST” 


May we assist you in selecting your Graduation Gift? We are showing the 
largest selection in Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Watches in our history, including the 
FAMOUS “GRUEN” WATCHES 
We can please you. 


M. L. HINCKLEY 


Jeweler and Registered Optometrist 
51 Centre St. 


SMITH’S RADIO 


Franchise Dealer for Majestic, Bosch, Sparton, Grebe 


85 Center St. Phone 759-M. 


TALBOT-SEELEY CoO. 


HOME OF GOOD CLOTHES 


GRADUATION SUITS 
$20.00 — $25.00 
White Flannel Trousers $6.50 
Snappy New Ties, Hose. 
SILK HOSE FOR THE LADIES 
$1.00 — Chiffon or Service Weight 


Ss 


Tel. 102 43 Center St. 


NORTHEASTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


DAY DIVISION 


THE SCHOOL OF 
_ ENGINEERING 


In co-operation with engineering 
firms, offers five year curricu- 
ums leading to the Bachelor of 
Science degree in the following 
branches of engineering: 


Civil Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Industrial Engineering 


THE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
_ ADMINISTRATION 
Co-operating with business firms, 
offers five year collegiate courses 


leading to the degree of Bachelor 
|} of Science in the following fields 


of business: 


Accounting 
Banking and Finance 


Business Management 


The Co-operative Plan of training enables the student 
to combine theory with practice and makes it possible for 
him to earn his tuition and a part of his other school 


expenses. 


For catalog or any further information write to: 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
MILTON J. SCHLAGENHAUF, Director of Admissions 


Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHANDLER SCHOOL ae 


Professional Training for Young Women 


SECRETARIAL DEPARTMENT | NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
gives thorough training for desirable sec-' gives thorough training for commercial 
retarial positions. teaching positions. Curriculum includes 
COURSES thirteen pedagogical and cultural subjects. 


One year Stenographic 
Two year Secretarial ; Sai ae 
Three year Executive Secretarial Three year Normal 1 RS tee ae 
Fourth year “Chandler Plan” Fourth year “Chandler Plan” y 


Graduates of Memorial High School, regardless of the courses Conip ee are ad- 
mitted without examination. z 
Special emphasis on character and personality development, 


Social Activities ee ia 
Athletics, in co-operation with the Y. W. C. A. 

Guidance for each pupil Seed pees 

Placement Bureau with services always available without charge to Chandler ‘girls, 2m 
Chandler graduates are always in demand ie 

For catalog and further information address — i ie Bt 

Alan W. Furber, B. S., Director a 
161 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts ae | 
Telephone KENmore 6774 or 2570 


COURSES 


T. M. RYDER & CO. JOHNSON'S - 
R. W. MADDIGAN : 
DRUG STORE a 


We Insure Anything 


Glidden Bldg. Tel. 411-W] Cor. Center and High s St. <4 
Middleboro Bakery Compliments of Ei 
io 2 

Candy WILLIAM EGGER | - 

We have a full line of our own We fit your home in a aaa 


make of Caramels and Kisses. satisfactory manner. . 


+ 


H. L. THATCHER & CO., PRINTERS 


